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Approximately 20 million workers are presently living 
in cou^ntries other thaii their homelands in order to finh better job 
"opportunities. This labor migration is determined lainXy^ by an income 
gap between the sending and receiving countries. Less important 
determinants are historical ties, cultural or linguistic affinity, 
and^ proximity. Emigrants include highly educated profes^onals such 
as^octors and -engineers, and unskilled laborers who carl assume 
low-paying jobs in agriculture and industry, for exampl^ Countries 
from which, the workers emigrate benefit' in that une»ploJ?ment rates 
drop and their economies are boosted by foreign money which the 
emigrees send back to relatives staying at home, liowever, the loss of . 
jhuman capital in selected areas often retards national development. 
Countries to which the workers immigrate benefit from incoming 
professionals yhose training has teen financed elsewhere, and from an. 
availability of unskilled laborers willing +o work for low wages. But 
at the same time countries ojp immi<gration suffer coapetiticn for jobs 
among the newcomers and indigenous minority groups, as well as 
effects of social tei%ion among cultural groups. Problems caused by 
migration can be solved by restructuring economic relations so that 
people can earn a decent llvinq in their honlie countries. Countries of 
emigration aiust emphasize lab or- in tensive development with 
egalitarian income distribiitlon. Countries of immigtation must 
restructure their labor markets to make exclusive use of indigenous 
worker populations. ♦(Author/AV) • ' 
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Introduction 



The migralion of y^orkeVs from one country lo another has 
become a central/characteristic of the global economic system. 
For some countries, migration is also a key element in national 
population treridS. Botn the economic and the demogri|iKir'"T .^4:?? 
consequences of inle/natipnal migration have trained the spt)tnght of' 
public attention on/he Issue. At a lime when competition, for space, * ^ 
resources, and job/is a prominent feature af relations between coun- 
tries, migration is )Ticreasingly conA^versial 



Thr<|^ughout history people have been driyen from their homes by 
waral or ecological catastrophes, have been ejected from them by con- 
quering rivals, have been captured and sent into slavery, hav€ fled 
tyranny or i/ersecution, or have voluntarily pulled up slakes lo escape 
hardship and to better their standard of living. The last of ihese— the 
voluntary/ economically motivated migrants who cross borders in 
search ob^work— is the group that >Vill he discussed here. The volun- 
tarism of these migrants' moves may be qtialjfied by desperation and 
lack of/alternatives, yet the force that expelU them is usually not the 
fo(ce >of arms but rather the force of circumstance. They are, in a 
sense( economic refugees. 

Estimating how many people leave their own countries to look for 
wv»rk i's notoriously difficult. One extremely rough count places the 
vyorldwide total at about 20 million workers outside their own yox^n- 
tties, with untold numbers of dependents.' The difficulties of counting 
/sprirtg from the tjyffamism of the migration process itself. Census lak- 
7 ers have trouble enough counting people why stay put. Willi popula- 
' tions on the move, all ihe^ problems of enumeration are conipounded. 
Though many migrants do register wi|lh ihel authorities wnen they 
cross a border, a great rViany do not. Some countries of^ immigration 
try to record entries but are more la> about keeping track of depar- 
tures, so that net migration figures are 'elusive. Countirtg migrants 
who do not have valid work or residence papers is especially difficult. 
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since this group tends to av6id officialdom. As a result, approxima^ 
tions of the size of a country's migrant population can vary wildly/ 
Estimates of the number of "illegal" immigrants in the United States 
rapge, for example, between 2 and 12 million. 

Though the exact numbers of migrants are 'disputed, it is difficult to 
dispute the signifi(;jance of migration as an economic and political 
i$sue between countries. Some of the sending co&ntries are exporting 
up. to onci-third of their domestic labor forces, while ^in some of. the 
receiving countries more' than, half the work forces are made up of 
immigrants. .could not be a mor^ graphic demonstration df 

global interdependence, yet migratipn has not been the subject, of 
much high-level discussion at the international level. Most nations 
continue to treat problems witW emigration or immigration as internal 
matters. They set their ^policies with very little referi^nce to the coun- 
tries that are their partners in the human transfer. 

: --^ ^ ^ 

Econon^ic Refugees - 

The dtrectfoHAof labor migration is determi|(ied mainly by an income 
gap betweenThe sending and receiving countries^.' Of ten factors such as 
historical tie?^, cultural or linguistic affinity, proximity, and ease of 
access tolay a part in directing segments of the migrant stream toward 
particular destinations but the economic draw is primary. 

The firtt great human migrations of the twentieth century were 
sparked mostly by political upheavals: World Wars Land 11, revolu- 
tions and civil wars in Russia dnd China, the partition of the'lndian 
subcontinent, and so forth. Demographer Kinasley Davis has esti- 
mated that such conflicts generated about 71 million refugees between 
1913 and 1968.^ By contrast, the migration of the hte sixties and the 
seventies, and that in prospect for the immediate future; hearkens 
back to the movements of the nine^een^K and early twentieth centuries, 
most of which were economically moli vented. There are still, however, 
about 13 million political refugees in the we)rld, concentrated in 
southern Africa, Southeast Asia, and the Middle,East. 

r- 

The ^distinction between politi(;al and economic refugees sometimes 
becomes haj^y, especially when a na'^ion's economy is undermined by 



violent conflict. The mo^t visible inhabitants of this gray area today 
are Indochinat's millions of refugees. The "boat people" expelled 'from 
Vietnam fall more clearly into the political camp, though their erst- 
while government appears to have some short-term economic motives 
for getting rid of. them. The hund^t;eds ;jpf thousands. who, haVe tri^d^-to 
leave Cambodia, howevef, are rr^o're lilc'ely to fall victim to the ravages 
of a war- torn economy than to the opposing armies. 

One example from the past illustrates how easily a political migration 
can become an economic one. The Civil War in Paraguay in 1947 and 
the subsequent repression s^nt hund|reds of t|iousanas 'of Paraguayans 
fleeing across the bordeT into Argentina. But the- mass migration 
continued long after the civil, confli<;t subsided. Paraguay expefienc^ 
a population explosion in the sixties that was not accompanied by a 
rise in productivity in the rur^il secjor. The beat:hhiead established in 
Argentina by the political refugees facilitated the later* entry of eco- 
nomically motivated migrants. By the end of the decade, 600,0(T0 
Paraguayans resided in Argentina.^ 

Within a country or a region, as within the world as a whole, differ- 
ences in levels of development produce migration. The differential 
may be*^ rather slight, as between Guatemala ^nd Mexitrf, for example, 
or between El Salvador and Honduras, where the unwelcome migra- 
tion of Salvadoreans into Honduras contributed to *l}ie outbreak of 
an actual shooting war in 1969. On most continents-, i-egional axes 
of migratiq^ii have evolved. People ftom the three poorest countries in 
Latin Am^fiica-Bolivia. Colombijl,. and ParaguayVemigratel tCf> tl^e 
two richest, Argentina and Venezuela. One-fourt\ of Venezuela's 
population is now made up of immigrants, most of v>^om are' thought 
to have entered illegally from Colombia.* * > • 

Tn West Africa, workers from Mali, Guinea, and Upper Volta go to 
work in Ghana,- Senegal, and the Ivory Coast. Migrants ^compose 
about 20 percent of the labor force in the Ivory Coast, and make up 
the majority of agricultural wage-laborers and unskilled urbar) work- 
ers. In the mid-iixties: the average, per capita income in Abidjan, the 
capital of the Ivory Qoast, was almost 19 times the average income 
iri Upper Volta, its main source of migrants. Since then, the disparity 
has,, it anything, widened. Evtm the poorej^t parts of the Ivory Coast 
hiive higher incortit* levels than Upper Volta. The Ivprian plantdtion 



sector chroriically ^eed»;ii^>forkifrsf^^^ the indigeoQus 

labor force' araWn away by th(f relative prosperity of the capital. 
Internal migration*, thus strengthens the conditions for international 
migration.? / 

Some regional poles of migration have also becooie global centers of 
attraction, nOtaoly Western Eurbpe, North America, and the Middle 
Et^st. These draw workers noi only from neighboring counties but 
from all over the world. The basic mechanism is the same: a high wage 
IcfVel coupled withjsom^e availability of work, versus low wages and 
chronic underemployment, creates a powerful field of attraction in 
which migration is very likely to occur. The terminology of migration 
studies often divides the forces at the two poles into "pull" and 
"pqsh" factors, but the separation is somewhat artificial. Like positive 
an^l negative charges on a battery, each pole without the other is 
powerless to irtduce a current. 

Though there is a close correlation between labor flows and differences 
In income levels, cojitemporary migration has not acted to equalize 
the incomes of sending'and receiving countries. The gap between them 
has, in general, gfown, and thus continues to fuel the migration 
process. The prospect for th& immediate future does not promise aoiy 
change in this pattern. Between 1975 arj^l the end of tnis century, 
the global labor fwc«v will have grown, according to conservative 
estimates, by about 900 million people, Already there are more than 
350 million peof^le in the world wno are unemployed or underem- 
ployed. The vast majority of the new job-seekers— eig,ht out of nine— 
will>reside, initially at least, in countries with low incomes, youthful 
populations, high birth rates, and already overcrowded job markets.* 
Few of these countries have et^barked upon development plans that 
emphasize employment creation, egalitarian income distribution, and 
populatior\ stabilization as top priorities. In the absence of such plan^ 
successfully implemented, there is every reason to believe that the 
swelling labor forces of the Third World* will produce a growing 
number of economic refugees, 

I . 

The Mixed Blesstngs of Emigration * 

Because o[ the iaternal pressure on their labor markets/emigration has 
commonly been seen as. an unmixed blessing for labor-expOrting 



''Internal migration 
9trei%then$ the conditions 
^ for international migrations'' 



countries, fn the abstract world of classical economics, all free flows 
of the factors of production, including labor, benefit everyone. Labor 
Is drawn to those areas where it finds the highest return, "but the 
"iavisible hand" ensures that wages eventually re^ch an equilibrium ^ 
in the sending and receiving areas, and so the movement of labor is 7 
halted. While the balancing act is going ort, the labor-exporting 
cclUntries enjoy the benefit* of fireign-exchange earnihgs in the form 
of wages sent home by,CTnigrant workers. *Tnese earnings help tne 
sending countries to develop their economies to the point where they 
can bid successfully to retain workers or even ^regain fhose*^ho have, 
left. 

It is only recently that this idyllic scenario, has been sharply called 
into Question by the labor-exporting countries. The loss of highly 
skilled workers, the "brain drain," has long been a subject of con- 
cern, but the 1974/75 recession sparked a newly critical attitude 

' toward all aspects of emigration' Western Europe at the time of the 
recession was host to some 15 million migrant workers.^ The down- 
Jturn in economic activity following the tripling of oil prices in 1973 
led to sharp restrictions on immigration. Algeria, Portugal, Turkey, 
Yugoslavia, and others among the home countries of-^ the West Euro- 
pean immigrants suddenly faced the prospect not only of a halt to 
• ert^igration, but of a massive repatriation of those who had' been 

, working abroad. In addition, they faced a sharp drop in remittances of 
wages from abroad at a time when khey too were hit by the recpsion. 

The reverse flows of emigrants did not reach the massif proportions 
that were feared, though in some 'cases the returns were substantial 
Remittances did drop and emigration did fall off sharply, in most 
countries*. The economic impact was seriouK and the psycfeolv)gical one 
equally so. The dependency and the vulnerability of beihg a large- 
scale labor exporter were brought sharply into focus. There has since 
been an intensified effort to assess the net benefits and costs of emi-* 
gratiort, not only for those countries involved in the transfer of. labor f 
to Western Europe; but alsp for others thal^ find the(nselves in an 
analogous-position. ^ 

One of the supposed^ benefits of emigrarton'is the reduction of unem- 
ployment in the homV^-ountry: The relationship is actually far more 
complex than id often assumed. 'Simply to add the numbers »pf emi- 




grants to national unemployment figures and identify this sum as 
"unemployment rate without emigration" is to make several unjusti- 
fiable assumptions. The most important of these is that the emigrants 
^ woul4 be unemployed if they remained at home. Empirical evidence 
shows, however, • that many migrants are working just before they . 
leave their own countries. In fact, a surprising number are employed 
in industry: in 1971/72, 67 percent)^? the workers leaving Spain 
had been employed in industrial jobs prior to departure; as had 46 
percent of those from Portugal, 30 percent from Greece, 26 percent 
from Yugoslavia, and 23 percent from Turkey.* 

If the people who emigrate are tbpse who wouki be unemployed or 
underemployed at home, emigration is a good thing for the labor 
market. This may also be true if the efnigrants were employed But 
are easily replaced from among the ranks of the jobless. Many of the 
labor-exporting countries believe this process to be working well, and 
so welcome or even seek foreign employment opportunities for their 
citizens. Pakistan, for example, can*point to the experience' of its 
construction sector between 1973 and 1978, when there waS consider- 
able migration of construction workers to the Middle East. In 1973, 
800,000 workers were involved in that iiector, and 224,000 were 
underemployed. By 1978, the labor force in consmiction, including 
those vi'orking outside the country, had grown to one million and 
underemployment was insignificant. At the same ti^ne, wage rates ior 
construction workers within Pakistan more than doubled.^ 

The emigration of thc^unskilled is particularly beneficial to country 
where unemployment is chronically high. Unskilled workers are the 
most likely to be unemployed, and they are the most'easily refjiaced by 
others ih the domestic labor market. Zafer Ecevit and K. C. Zachariah,. 
an economist and a demlgrapher from the World Bank, have summed 
up the conditions for a positive impact of emigration*on employment: 
"In general, einigration of labor can be beneficial only up to- the point 
where il'begins to draw upon the pool o^ productively Employed whose 
positions cannot be filled promptly by other equally qualified un- 
employed in the laborwarket/'^^ 

Many of the sending countries have passed- the critical point described 
by the World Bank analysts, and are exj^eriencing actual labor short-^ 
dges in*some sectors of their ecoHbmies. The most familiar and the 
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most closely studied aspect of this- problem is 'the "brain drain' ' of V . 
highly skilled professionals from the developing w6rld. More recently, 
however, .thc» drain of skilled': manual workers, low-level white-,collar 
workers, 3ind even unskilled laborers is. causing economic disruption 
as well This is not surprising considering the. nigh proportion of the XXt, 
work force that rrti^raiefeUVom' some countries. Jordan, for exampk. * 
had 28 percent of its labor force working abroad in 1975— artd this v 
proportiqn of the total labor force amounted to almost half of ^11 * 
moaern-sector, / nonfarm, civilian workers. Ironically, Jordan was . 
itself forced to import labor (mostly frorg; E^ypt and Syria) in 1976/77 
to make up for some of the shortfall. Oman, which also, had more than 
one-qparter of its Work forCe out ofMhe cotthtry, was in a similar 
situation: 52 percent of its modern-sector yvorlj. force was made up 
of immigrants in 1975." iteplacetnent migration is a phenomenon 
in other ^arts of the world as well suCh as Mexico and the* Ivory 
Coast, though noton the scale reached in the Middle East. 

Even when the volume of' emigration does not, account for a high 
* proportion of a country's work force, the impact of a selective ^rarn 
can be damaging. Emigration from the Sudan amoun{s to oi\ly I, per- 
cent of the total labor force, ye^ 20 percent of the entire staff of the 
country's one 'university' have emigrated. That figure goes much 
higher for gra^jluates of Ceftain departments: as many as 70 percent 
of the medical graduates havejeR the country, for example, as have 
35 percent of tRe gradua(fs of the* Slhool of Hygiene. Both are fields ' 
in which Sudan's own* needs a^ critical. Other institutions are *;Tmi- 
larly handicapped by. the loss /of skilled people. One-quarter of the 
100^ statisticians employed by' the government in 1975 have left « to 
work in other cpuntn'es. Onlf very thor.ough study of migration in thj? 
Middle Eas{ points out that the emigration of* stenographers, typists, 
punch card t)perators, and bookkeepers from the Sudan '!has become 
an^ obstacle to the efficient working or government. "^^ 

The movemertt of skilled labor from less develcjped to mor^ developed 
countriips has been characterized as reverse foreign aid by the U.N. 
Conference on Trade and Development (UNCTAD). The cost of 
educating and training people is Borne by their native coufitriei;, yet 
the benefits of their skills are enjoyed by the Opuntry to which. th^y 
emigrate. The losstpf human capitd! is a serious problem for poor 
ifations, and the rexjenOes involved can be staggering. One UNCTAt^ 
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report estimated the value of skilled migrants tqTNthe'Uriiled Sfales/ 
Britain, and Canada alon^ at $4^ billiorTfor the period 4961 to 1972. 
Pakistan^ Idnes 50 to 75 percent ofMts medical schools,' yearly output 
' of graduates, and India loses 24. to 30«*perceht of its graduate doctors 
12 - ana engineers. UNCTAD places the total lo^a of "the Third World to 
^ 'the developed coji^ntriA- at about 420,000 professional and technical 



EmigPdtion of noriprofes^io.oal, skilled^ workers does npt resultMn*as 
high a loss per worker of investment in educ<^tion a^ does the departure ^ 
of doyiors, scientists, af\d engineers, bjut it can and'd^^es create serious 
gaps* in the domes'tic'labof market that can lead to bottlenecks in -the 

^development* process. Far from relieving .unemployment, the loss of 
skilled p'eoplfc mav iA fact perpetuate or even^creafe unemployment by 
cVippling the moA dynamic 'sectors of fhe ecopomy? Emigration from 
the PKilippines has created shortages of welders, computer operators, 
cable spljc^s, apd oil-refinery wopk^s, tp name only*a few.** Most^of 
the niarfor iabor-exporting countries are»experienCing some problems of 
tUis nature. Carpenters; electricians, plumbers, pipe fitters, masons, 

'and.>other ^killed work'^rs in tne construction trades are in short 
•sypply th^ougWut th^-Mftldle' ti^st. , The construction phase of the 
oil countries^ industria^izcilion, drive has*»stripped the surroanding 
cou^ntri^s of more ^f these workers {han they.can^fford to lose. 

s. • ^ • - ■ ' / / 

The picture that emergejirjof (he expatriate worker is a. far cry from the 
*"tirea, poor, wretchea' efnigrafi* sfereptype of, the eadyjjart of this 
cenfury. The economically motivated migrant is, ^ rather,^' among, thf 
relatively skilled, educated, ancj, presumably, enterprising segment of 
the labor force. Unskilled labor made uf? a b^re majority (54 percent) 
of Sati^i Arabia'^ total immigration in 1^75> and only 38 percent of 
Libya^^The educational level of Ji)rdanians Working abroad in, the 
tBja- seven ties was well above the average of their compakdots at 
Kome.^MSee'Tablel.) . / , . , ^ 

The training <ihd t^e experience that emigrants receive whife they are 
working abroad is frequently rnerttioned as sonr^ comportsation for 
the loss af *Kh<f.ir skill«». ar\d s(^i*Vices to their home countrie^Hjhis 
.iirgum^rit restfe on thr«e assuhiptions.' that ^he *emi>i;rants Ao retiKn 
home, that they contmue to, practice at |;iQuie the s^me.occupatidO' 
' they .practiced abroad/ and that their acquii-ed skills ar^ heedejl, in tne 
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Table^l: Educational Levels of^^Jdrdanians Abroad and' At Home. * . 

Sample of Jordanians Sample 6f Population » , ' 
. Educational Level . Abroad,1975' . in Jordan, 1976 

' (percent) 

^^Rss jhan elemenltiry 8 ; ^ 

* 't^^s khan pi^epara^ory IS . 

Less than Hec^indary ,; f ^ . 

With secondary cerlificale -56 " 

f^osi-secondary diplo^ma ' 4 

> Degree ^ iO 

■ ^ — ' — • ■* ■ ■ ■■■ ] — ■ ■■ ' • r — 

.V Source: Dr^ §tace Birks And Dr Clive Sinclair ' 



domestic economy. None of these conditions assured, and the oper-. 
atidn of all three In concert requires lu^k, careful planning, ^nd the 
co6peratioh of the host countries. A mismatch of^ skills is canunon- 
place. For example, two- thirds of the Algetian vvorloers in Eur^e are 
emf)loyed in |||ie construction sec'tot, *yet Algeria's projected labor 
needs for the eighties are in fields like chemicals, h^ydrocarbons, and [ 
textiles. The Upper VoUans at work 'in the Ivory Gcwst plantations 
; learn little that is pf nse fo fhetn on the ^^nfiall farms that are their\mly.^ 
, source of livelihood when and if they return to.^Upper Volta. 

A%tronger support for the compensation tkrgumerU rests on t^e more, 
tcingible bt^nefit of money swt back to the nqme country by workers 
abroad. Remittances not only raise the^ immediate slandard of living 
of the recipients; they also have.becorne an importaAt sou rce^'ol^ for- 
eign exchange and a key elwrnerW in the balance oLpnyments of many 
countries of emigration. The net flow of rernittan^s to the developing 
^'"Xt^lintrres topped $8 >billion in 1^75-douhle the level in I<'72- and 
his since continued ^to grow.'^ The major source; of growth, has been 
. . earnings from the Middle East. ♦ . . 

For the' famjlijjtt^ of the migrants, tKv money recoived from relatives 
. abroad is a li?t»liru\ ,The aVrrdgi* Portuguese r emiifrant sent Ju^me 
$2,700 iit 1077, for exart^ple, and the ayerj^t^* Yugoslav, $3,400. 
^ ' Mfxican illegal immigrants to tho^ United States, accordi/ig to one 



'■^K st^^y, support an average of 5.4 dependent*; each by repatriaHng 30 
percent of jhvir earnings. The average; Pakistani, while abroad, lives 
on only 40 percent of his or her income, sending the rest back home.** 

Workers' remittances iiave become as crucial a part of\ national ^s of 
household budgets. During tbe' seventies, they grew much faster than 
any oth/>r element of the gross national product- ;<GNP) in many of 
the t^bor^exporting countries. In Pakistan, for instance, xash remif- 
tances grew at a compound rate of 55 percent annually between the 
fiscal years 19/2/73 Jnd 1977/>8. <#aMime when the domestic econ- 
omy was at a virtual standstill. In the early seventies, migrant workers 
^ent more money home to Portugal and Turkey than those countries 
earned from exports. Remittances thus became a central item in. the 
balance of payments of these, and other, countries. Without the hard 
p currency .sent back by expatriates, many of the emigrants' home' 
\ countries would have \u\ii grave difficulty meeting their import bills,*'' 
^ (S^eTaWl) • ^ ^/ 

v • . ^ , • ^ ' 
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Table 2: Ratio oF Remittances to Export liarnings and Import Bills, 

1976 



Country 


Ratio of Remittances 
to Export Earnings 


Ritio of Remittances 
fo Import Expenditures 






(portont) 


Greece 


35 


13 


Jord'ah 


198 


34 


Morocco 


43 


16 


Pakistan 


31 


12 


"turkey 


50 


17 


Vemen Arab Republic 


5,897 


137 


Yugoslavia 


35 




Source: Zdffi Licvii and C 
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The* countries tftat have become closely tied to tfie booming labor 
markets of the IVrsian Gulf ^iiue 1973 are parlicularly del^erulent on 
expatrfate earnings. Remittances to Jordan wenf from the equivalent 



*'<n the ejirly Mveniies, 
_ migrant worker* wnt more irtoney 
* home to jPortug^l and Turkey 

than those countries earned 
^ ^ f^om.expo^ls/^ 



of 5 percent of the GNP In 1973 to 32 percent in 1976. The most ex^ 
treme case is that of the Yemen Arab Republic. By 1976, money sent 
home by workers abroad made up 46 percent of its GNP. In 1977, 
remittances alone amounted to more than Yemen's entire 1975 gross 
national product. ; ' " 

The dependency of some of the Middle Eastern labor-exporters on 
remittances leave|,them' extraordinarily vwlnerable to external economic 
events. Once the labor-intensive construction phase of the oil-ex- 
porters', boom winds down, the demand for foreign labor—especially 
unskilled workers-will s?lad<.en. T+ie demand for skilled labor will also 
weaken: one of the reasons the working populations of the oil-rich 
states are disproportionately small now is that many of their young 
pcfoijle are in schools and training facilities. , In addition, political 
I'jr^if^tabiltty in the Middle East could*affect the demand for labor. There 
is little doubt that the opportunities for immigration in the oil-rich 
statef^Hill diminish rather than grow. Without some very bold and 
'^^ij'^fi^i?^ j^t>"Creation policies, the labor-exporters will at some 
pointlfflte\ high unemployment rate exacerbated by returning mi- 
gran t6;13|||^Jj^ame time, tney will face a declining level of remittances. 

The <oiJvtpiieV^^ on migratiort to the Persian Gulf would 

do wdh^ ^^tlfW^T^^ lessons Ic^amed by the Mediterranean 

countri^$/ail|wTiiV of 1973. Many of these tiations /elied 

«n,nriigfal>ofS|r(o^jJ^ Europe, though not to the extreme levels 
fyb/A()' jjhVtk^ East, Vyhen recession hit West^»rn Europe 

iritr 
to 

quarte? „ 

(iletherlands ended new recruilmentNunnpletely, and others cut back 



t hi |W a ke..of ';tlie>^ V973 A)i I price- hike, migrahts were among the first 
IfflMfegif^iob^: The number of "A^uest workers " fell by almosffme- 
artePlif a miflion bi[»tween 1974 Vid 1975. West Germany and the 
^ jtherlands ended new recruilment\ompletely, and others cut back 
sharply. Countries like Gr^?ce, MorocO), Portugal, Spain, and Tunisia 
%aw the number of workers emigrating plummet.^' (Se^ Table 3.) 

Turkey was one of the countries hardest hit. Remittances dropped, 
in real terms, by more than 60 per(;ent between 1974 and 1977, and 
declined a further ?3 percent in 1978. In 1974, Turkey was nrteeting 
one third' of its import bill with the money sent home by emigrants. 
The sudden, drastic decline in these earnings plunged lUrkey into 
economic crisis, or perhaps just removed the last barrier staving it off. 
In order to qualify for tne loans needed to avert a financial catastro- 
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Table 3: Number of Workers Leaving Morocco for Europe, 1973-77 
Year ' \ Number 



1973 


^, W.*~^ 1 • 

29,7J50 


i974 


14,100 ' 


1975 


2,900 


1976 


1,800 


1977 » 


1,300 


Souror: Dr St.uo Birks and Pr, Clivi- SincUir. 
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phe, thc' Turkish Government was forced to negotiate stringent terms 
from the International Monetary Fund and an assortment of Western 
"powers. \ ^ 

Clearly, then, large-scale emigration is a mixed blessing at best. Against 
the foreign-cxchange earnings and the skills acquired abroad the 
sending;countriiC*s must weign their loss of huiAan capital and their 
extreme vulnerability to external economic events. Ironically, tlt^ir 
official attitudes have displayed less ambivalence toward the firo^fess 
than have those of the countries at the other end of the transfer. 



Immigration: Economic Cains and Social Cpsts 

The ambivalence of the receiving countries toward labor migration is 
built upon a foundation of economic gain and social tension. Immigra- . 
tion has increased the liuman capital of the^ receivjng >countrre^i, 
boosted or sustained their growth rates, givexi th^ir native populattjmijr 
^a cushion against hard^ihip .in times of economic difficulty, protected 
their competitive po$itior) in .world trade, and dampened inflatior^ary 
presses. At the same time, it has- raised fears among indigertiius 
worlds of depressed wages, higher unemployment, and doterjprating 
working cOnciitions. In most labor imporlijrtg countries, the Social 
responsibility for providing migrants with miblic services has been 
accepted with little grac<»i Migrants who belong to racial, ethnic, or 
linguistic groups iKu. are differfnf from the indigenous^ population 
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become easy targets of discrimination, Koslility, or even violence. And 
recently, a groVving concern about the impact of iminigration on. 
population growth in the receivinjj; couf\t|^ie5 has yen expressed. 

Thft augmentation of human capital in the receiving countries, or IZ 
"br^in gain" as it might be 'styled, is the mirror imagp.of the sending 
countries' lo»9. All societies invest a substantial , poi-tion' of their 
resources in the upbringing, education, and training of the young. 
If one country bears these costs and another. reaps the benefits, there is ,^ 
a clear gain for the latter. Immigration saves the receiving country the 
costs of. rearing workers-costs that have becbme, very high in^the 
•industriiil world. This savinjj is the hidden subsidy in the jni^ration ^ 
pi-ocess. One study estimated that it would have cost West Germaivy 
$33 billion (at. X972 dollars) tq rear and educate the number of work- . 
..ers gained by immigtation between 1.9?7ifand 1973 " VVeighing such 
a hypothetical figure against remittances and the bill for social ser- 
vices to migrants is difficult, if not impossible, but the balance in 
purely financial terms would aln^ost certainly come out in favor pf the 
country of immigration. 

The more highly skilled the immigrant, the greater the gain to the 
receiving country A number of countries.of immigration: suth the 
U nile'd States and Australia, give strong preference to ski lied ^prOl«s- 
sionals in their immigration policies between 1970 and 1974 28 
percent of the legal immigrants to the United States who declared 
an occupation felT into the category of "pfofessiohal,, technical, and 

* kindred- workers. ", These included. three but of five of the immigrants 
from Asia, and oWtenth of those frotn Latin America. Overall, m 
the early seventies, immigranti^from the Third Wdrld made-up between 
25 and 50 percent of the annual increase in the number, of phys^ciaps 
and surgeons in theJJnikd States. The developing lountries were 
alijo the source of 15 to 25 percent of the' new engineers, and 20 per- 
cent of the scientists." 

. Like the Urxited States, Europe Middle East draw heavily on , . . 

professionals frinn the Tljird Vyorld. The medical ield is a particularly 
profitable sour(?P of' immiKrants. Germany, wlych has relatively few ... 
Asian immigrants, has r(*cruitod; over 3,000 Korean nurses, for ex^ 

• ample. At present, more senior «itafC nurses fr«m . 

in the Middle East tlran in their own country. The flow 9l'iI"^?J^^l^ _ 
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professibnals to rich countries has caused aid-giving governments t^ 
reassess the overseas-training, components* of their foreign assistance 
programs. So many of those Vvho reteiye training in a donor country . ' . 
emigrate that the "developmient aid ' embodied in their increased skills 
ends up in another wealthy natioh i^alHer than in the poor country 
for which it wa6 ihtended.^* - . ■ 

There are some, demographer Kingsley Davis prominently among 
.fhem, who argue that the . importation of skilled professionals is a 
disservice to the host countries as well as to the spurce countries. , , 
They maintain that the inadequacies of professional training in rich 
countries are perpetuated when foreigners can be plugged into the . 
holes left by the educational systern.' Yearly, the United States imports 
at least half as many physicians as t4;v graduates, for example. An 
indigendus training capacity that could meet domestic needs for p{jgi- ' 
fessional wdrkers without relying' on immigrants would open chanrttls 
of upward mobrlity to citizen*^, whose opportunities *are' otherwise 
limited.^* 



— Immig r ation of highly skilj ec l peop l e i g cong i d e ^abjy l ess ^coht rovefiriet- 
^ than thatH?f t*he unskilled^ an3 semiskilled. LesiJ-skilled migrants tend 
to cluster ir\ jobs at the low end of the >xage scale, where they compete 
with those native4)orn workens who are the lovyest paid and least 
advantaged members c^jF^the t^ibor force. There is no hard evidence to 
sh.ow that migrants talle jobs away from citizens or actually depress 
wage level|. It is rea^otjlable to suppose,^ however, that the presence of 
mfjgrants prevents wages frdm rising'as fast as they otherwise would; 
income dislribution among a country's titizens may worsen aS a tesult. 
• The other aspect of this wage effect, if it exists, is of course that ariit 
labor costs are held cTqyvn, thereby restraining inflation. ' 

'One of the most difficult questions surroundiirtg the issue of immij^ra-. 
tiort is whether, despite what may be a generally neneficial eft^ct on the 
receiving country's economy, it harm^ the most vulnerable groiips in^ 

< ihe indigenous population; minorities, youth, women, and so rorth. 
It i« as easy to believe that migrants take the jobs atid lower the wages 
of these groups as, it ils to Relieve tl\at. By doing the necessary nWnial 

vjcjbs, they alloW' the host countty's own lower dasSj^to improve* its 
position in society. Tjiere is little conclujiive evidence either, way. The 
net (effe ct of^ Immi Kr ation on waKCS, empbyinfinL^md^thLJ^i^^ 
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prospect* of the indigenous poor probably depends less, on the mi- 
■.grahts' specific job placements than on their contribution to the 
economy's overall growth rate. If .immigration boosts the pcpnomy as 
a whole, the chances are that all classes will bq^efit, ititluding thpse 
whocompetemosldirectly with the migrants for jobs. . ^ ' 

Immigrfition contributes tb economic growth in the receiving countries 
in several-ways. It increases the flexibility of the labor market,, gener- , 
ates its own demand *f6i! goods and seVvicfes, and prevents ceftai^ 
bottleneicks ftOm developing in the production process. Incoming 
migrants are usua lly more mobile than citizens, so they tan:. better. ; 
respond to a need for labor in a particular part of the country, thus 
reducing regional disparities. The spending of the migrant population 
itself has a multiplier effect, raising the demand for 111 kinds of jobs. 
Most importantly, migrant labor is essential to /"."f "I''"" 

in the receiving economies. In the oil-rich states pf the MiddW ta$t, 
migrants fill half of all jobs.^MSee Table 4.) 
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Table 4: Nonnational Employment as Proportion 6f Lpcal Employment 

in Selected Countries, 197f 


Country 


Proportion of 
Nonnatiofials 


Total Efaiployment 


Saudi Arabia • ' 
Kuwait 

United Arab Emirates 

Bahrain ' 

Qatar 


r 

43 

43 .-. ■ 
' ■,- 69 . ' ' 
85 

40 , ' ■ 
. 81 • 


1,799;900 
781,600 • 
299,800 • 
296,500 
75.800 
66,300 


Sourer: Dr. Smco Birks andbr. ClfVrSlnclair. 



The European boom of the sixties clearly was made possible by mi- 
grant labor, just as the post-.1973 Persian Gulf boom is currently 
supported by immigration. Because a substantial part of iminigraticin 
into the UtiitW Statert is extralegal, the -correlation /^js more difhcult 
to draw but the iWaiiablo evidcmt' supports tk.notion that immii<ra- 
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tion was especially high in the' boom years of the sixties'! Economist 
Charfes Kindl^berger, who has studied the is$ue* closely, maintains 
that EuropejanJabgr migration in the postwar period has been regu- 
lated more by the demand for labor in Europe than by the "push" 
sfactors in the countries of emigration. His point of view is^' supported 
by country studies carried out by the International Labour Office 
(ILO). The ILO concludes, for^ example, 'that the influx of foreigners 
to -^Germany in the si5?tiesvis more cloScf^y correlated vyith German 
demdnd for labor than with any Oth^r possible explanatory factor.^* 

Other regionii* depend on migrant workers, though not to the same 
extent as the Middle East. The agricultural sectors in France and the 
United States* and pu^?lic' transport in Britain are heavy employers 
of foreign labor. The manufacturing, construction, and service in- 
jdu&tries in most of Western Europe are heavily ^depertdent oh immi- 
grants. In South Africa, two-thirds of the gold-niiine Work force 
in 1975 was made Up of temporary immigrants from neighboring 
countries,^** 

example of South Affica illustrates starkly the dark side of the 
benefits of irnmigration to the receiving country— as well as the dark 
mde of the "flexlDility'- that a foreign work force bestows oh the host 
economy.- The worker who has neither permanent rights of residence 
jn the place where she or he works nor a voice in its political affairs 
is easy to Control— even easier than an if>digenous underclass. Workers 
can^be admitted to the country only as neeqed by employers, and they 
can;^ in theory at Te^st, be stripped hom^ if they thake trouble or if 
they are no longer needed . ^ - i^^y 

So well has^ foreign labor worked for South Africa that the government 
has' now embaj;ked on a systematic program to turn a sizaole nufhber 
of its indigenous black citizens in^ foreigners via the notorious 
"homelands, policy." Three artificidl mini-state?!' have been treated so 
f^r in South Africa toward this end: Transkei, BQpbuthatswana, and 
Venda. Seven more are planned. Richard Burnett has summed up the 
impact of the homejand5*t>o)icy: 

Blacks will still work in white South African homes, fac- 
iories; and farms, of . course, but their, "foreign" status 
means that like Mpzar^bic^ns and.M^i*U^itthS today, they 



"^will be allowed to live near their woi1<plaCe only while 
they are employed jAd their families will not be f>ermitted 
to accompany them. In esser\*, this is no different from 

. the present situation iri South Africa, but it attempts to 
wrap an international legal framework around the notori- 

> ous pass laws- that have provoked so much external crit- ' 
icism.^^ 

Some, including Burnett, have argued tha^ illegal immigration into 
the Unifed States, prosecuted with so little effect as to se?m to some 
an endorsement, fulfills an economic function similar to the homelands 

f>olicy— providing U.S. employers with a cheap, docile, flexible, labor 
orce without political rights. This impression is supported by the" 
fact that waves of enforcement fever seenrt to foUOw the ups and 
downs of the O.S. economy rather closely. The immigration laws rise 
in public esteem along with the u n^mployment rate. 

One of the major advantagesi^the receiving countries^of labor migrii- 
tion in the sixties and seventifff was th^ ability to regulate the growth 
in theirs work forces in tune with economic conditions, and even to 
export part ofv their unemployment. The size of indigenou^i labor 
forces is dt the mercy of demographic realities like births and deaths 
Is well as social realities like the proportion of women who seek work 
in the formal labor market. Social factors, are more flexible that* 
.demographk one^j, but neither is as flexible as the ability to welcome 
or discourage international irnmigration. ■ 

Withoyt >iturnir\g to widespread deportations or alterations in the 
status iof individual ^nigranr^, Western Europe saw 1»2 rtillion immi-. 
grants return to their'home countries between 1.973 and 1977 follow- 
ing the onset of the recession. One guest worker in five had left 
Germany by 1976. Switzerland endured almost a 12 percent decline 
in employrtierit as a r<?sult of tKt recession. The brunt of this decline 
was born0 by migrants, as thousands of seasonal and frontier workers 
found tiVeir work permits simply could not be renewed. AH*^a .resuU 
of this ypolicy. and of the obliging departure of quite a few Swiss 
women/from -the labor force, unemployment did not rise drastically 
as the nu mber of jobs shrank.^' 

BetwiJen 1974 ^nd 1976, 80,000 workers returned to Turkey from 
ipdu^/tr^l Western Europe as a whole, as did 184,00# to Spain, and 
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115,000 to Yugoslavia. During this period, new admissions of in)mi~ 
gratlts virtually came to a stop. Charles Kindleberger points out that 
tnis ability to export unemploymertt allowed the European industrial 
countries to pursi^e more restriptive economic policies in-order to 
control inflation than would Tia^ been possible if their own popula- 
tioos had had to bear the' fiill brunt of the employment-inflation 
trade-off. He notes that "restrictions [on immigration] 'help* indus- 
^trialized countries to achieve a given (low) target of inflation for a 
lower (reported) levet o^"^ unem|?lbyment at the expense of lesser- 
developecl nations where 'the trade-ofr is consequently worsened. 

•If * immigration ha*^ been such ' an economic boon to tl^ receiving 
. CQCi)n)r;ies, why' is it sO unpopular with the native-bornr Part of the 
answer may indicate that thy unpopularity is transitory,, a reflection of 
the** 1^74 recession!^ the weak recovery, and the continuing threat of 
another slump. If Wfe phenomenon Is mdeed mostly based on economic' 
conditions^ ^nd if predictions of a labor shortage in the industrial 
countries commencing in the late eighties are borne out, immigration 
may again be viewed with favor in Europe andjhe United States. 

There is certainly .more to popular reicHpn and official policy in the 
area of immigration than bald econonrtic rationality. In each of the 
majbr receiving 'areas>,^i large influx of immigrants has generated a. 
reactions-ranging from reservation to resentment to outright hostility*. 
Despite an array of ev/id^nce showing that migrants make positive 
Contributions to their host countries, tney tend to be seen as suppPi- 
cants or worse. They ar^imagined to be takmg something away from 
the native population. 

» Immigrant workers do plate demands upon a country's housing Stock 
arid public services. This is often a bone of contention with native- 
born' residents, even though it^is elementary to acknowledgt that 'an 

^economy that accepts the labor of migrants has an obligation to 
provide for their bajsic needs. Most immigrants pay the same direct 
and indirect taxes.as citizens and receive less in seturn* Partly because 
migrants tend to be^durtg, healthy/and/ of ten, single, they make few" 
demand^i on health-care services, school?, and other Social welfare sys- 
tems. The few resjponsible Studies that have been done of illegal immi- 
grants in the United States show this pattern even more strongly.^^ 
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History provides endless examples of a.fcreign population becoming • 
an easy focal point for^all kinds of social and economic discontent 
Political leaders are not above exploiting latent xenophobfa to shift the 
blame for such discontents from themselves onto an imported work 
force. Jacques Chirac, the former French premier, provided an example - 
of this age-old approach^n the early seventies when he said "a country 
with 900,000 unemployed but with two million immigrant workers is 
not a cout^try with an insoluble labor problem."^* 

The French Government continued to pursue the same general line 
through the seventies in a way that firmly attached immigration to ' 
• unemployment in the popular mind. They should not have been 
surprised, then, by the brutal attacks on Algerians in Marseilles, which 
prompted Algeria temporarily to cut off emigration to f ranee in 1973. 
Yet in 1977, an official report to the Frencn Government concluded 
that if 150,000 of the 1,900,000 migrants still in the country 'were 
to leave, jobs would be opfened for a mere 13,000 French natives. Not 
only was direct displacement of French workers by immigrants judged 
to be exceedingly low, but effort$> to reduce the migrant population 
rapidly were expected to cause economic dislocations that would ♦ 
raise unemployment among nationals. Some immigrant-dependent 
businesses would be forced to clo^e, thus throwing French workers 
out of their jobs along with the foreigners.^* 

The French popular attitude can be observed all over Europe. Fifty 
percent of the Germans who responded' to A 1976 poll believed that ^ 
the surplus of immigrants was the Vause of Germany'^ employment , » 
problerfl. Switzerland held (bul defeated) referenda in 1973 and 1977 
that would have mandated drastic reductions in the foreign popula- 
lifcn, even though by the time of the second vote the migrant popula- - 
tioti had already shrunk by 230,000. Furtherfnore, an ILQ study had 
concluded that i( another 10 percent of the foreign workers were 
Jorced to leave, Swiss workers wDuld loSe about 100,000 jobs.^ 

Will economic: self-interest or social tension predominate in future 
policy choices about migration in the receiving countries? Slow-growth 
rates in turope and the United States have narrowed the divergence 
between the two over the pa»t few years. There has hot been a large 
demand for foreign labor to attract hew migrants. But even in the 
rapidly growing states of the Persian. Gulf, there are signs of concern 
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about Ihe social "effectjf of large-scale labor "migration. Cx)nsistent 
iftoltcies to minirtlize the social , tensions iassociateof with immigration 
while preserving the economic beneffts cannot be deviled and imple- 
mented by. the receiving countries alone. For that they will have to 
cooperate with their partners in. the global labor market, the countries 
of emigration. " ... ; 



MigraticAi Policy 

^* 

The movement of people from poor regions to, richer ones often 
^eems to be as natural and irresistible as falling water. But thinking 
of the process in abstract terms can easily ma^k the disruptions oT 
social and economic systems, as-w^ell as of individut^l lives/ tnat com- 
monly a(;cDmpany migratioh. M#issive labor migration is a symptom 
of a world economy that is fundamentally askew, an economy in 
which gross income disparities both within and among countries 
persist. In the sending countries, the chronic need to migrate signal's 
a failure of economic planning, population policy, or both. In the 
receiving countries, migration can perpetuate anachronistic ecQpomic 
and social structures and can create a class of subcitixens whose civil 
liberties, economic security, and human rights are tenuous. 

Long-term solutions to these* basic problems of migration depend on a 
restructuring of economic relations so that people can earn a decent 
living in their home countries. For the countries; of emigration, an 
emphasis on labdt-intensive development with egalitarian income 
distribution i§' the only sure solution to mounting emigration pres- 

. sures. This will be very diffic^ul^ to achieve without a long-term pro-, 
gram of population staoilization. The countries of immigration need to 
make a consistent effort ^to prune the'^lomestic labor market of jobs 
thdt" cannot be fHled by indigenous workers because pay or vvorking 
conditions art not of an acceptable standard. This will mear^ upgrading 
some jobs and allowing"' others, in Jabor-intensive industries such as 
footwear, textiles, and electronic sub-assembly, to disappear by attri- 
tion in favor of imported goods. If any residual, excess demand for 

^ labor remains that cannot be met by the country's own citizens, the 
migrants who are invited to meet the demand should be acpofded full 
tivil and economic jights, with access to citizenship if they choose to 
settle permanently. /. 
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Such ^adjustments will -take a long time, even if they are pursued 
vifforously by the* governments involved. There (is little evidence lhat 
solving the migration problem at its roots is a high priority for' either 
the sending or the receiving countries, especially when^oing so re- 
auir?s f^alitically difficult actions like income redistribution or aban- 2tO 
donment protectionist measures. 



Migration is never likely to disappear entirely! There will always be 
people who. have their own private reasons for wanting to move from 

' one country to another, and freedom of movement is an aspect of 
human liberty worth preserving. But if farsighted policies can remove 
the economic coercions that virtually force mas^sies of people into the . 

' migratory stream, the stream is likely to dwindle eventually to a man- 
ageable trickle rather than to grow into a flood. The lohg-term nature 
of the solutions, however, means that migration will continue to be a 
contenti.ous international issue for at least the nex.t few decades. 

In the meantime, migration can hold advantages for both the sending 
and receiving' states. The object of short-rawe migration policies 
. should be to make the most of the potential betflfiF/lts. while minimizing 
th^ rpcfri; fn inHivid uals and societv. A^tuj^her responsibvlity of policy-- 
jnakers in this area is to ensure thanTie costs and Benefits are"^ fairly 
;shiired among the countries involved. 

For the ^untries of emigration, itiigtation policies must first consider 
pragmatic questions concerning the instability^ of remittances and 
labor demand abroad, their development strategies need tb be flexible 
enoOgh to take advantage of th^ c^^h flows generated by niigr^nts, . 
but independent enough to survive, fluctuations and eventual decline, 
in this source of foreign exchange. Within such a general framework, 
the specific adver^ efforts bf emigration can be addi^essed. Programs 
to persuade needed personnel to remain or return, to put remittances 
to productive uses, and to dampen the inflationary effects of mOhey 
sent home by emigrants are badly needed. 

Many of the labor-'exporting countries are addressing themselves to 
. these interim goals. Jordan is improving the fringe benefits of emoloy- 
ment and is training more, women to enter the labor forcelin order to 
mend some of the holes in it^ domestic labor siipply. Yugoslavia has 
experimented with a scheme by which emigrants from the same area 
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pooj their savings- to create labpr -intensive industries in theiv m)jx)e 
region. Employment in the rpsulting Enterprises iis *given preferentially-^ . 
4 to the emigrants' family members/ and returoed migrants^ att as in- 
structors or supervisors. A nurnber of countries require skilled grad- 
26 uates*\o work at home for a few years, or to repay tne pUblic-subsidY 

>€lement of their educatip.nal costs, ^ach of these measures is a response i 
.Hf^^flMo a particular problem associated with emigration.^^ ' ' * ^ 

Most of the rrjajor countries of emigration have rapidly growifig, . 
youthfyl \a}yor forces. The age structure of the populatipn, combined 
with TneV^till high birth rates, builds a tremendous momentum into the 
•growth the labor force. Any failure gf th§ sending countries' gov- 
ernmclnts to mesh their* economic policies with demographrc 
realities Is likely to generate additional pressure fo^ronigration. vvith . > 
the major'receiving regions expressing reservations about^ taf;ing itf^ 

Sore migrants, especially on a permanent basis, no country can slifely 
ly on emigration as a safety valve for excess labor-force growth. * ' 

The preconditions for severe emigration pressures ar^ well illustriit^d 
by the development experience of Mexico in the fifties. Eighty percent 
ot the increase in Mexican agricultural .pr6duc;tion between- apd . 

j^l960 ^ame from 3 percent of the country's farms. Landless rurJH'' 
laborers in that period increasejd in number from 2.3 to 3.3 million. ' * 
The average number of cTays^each one* worked dropped from' 194 to 
100 per year, and their average yearly income from $68 to. $56.^* 

^1^* IMk context of this peasant catastriopne was a process of capital- 
interftive t^ral development. A gfeat many of those displaced from the 
rural economy became migrants, either to Mexico's own cities or to 
the United Stafes. For'most of the Third Wbfid, as for Mexico, a rural ^« 
focus for development strategy is imperativc -since if^ij^ in tht^ rural , 
sector that the underemployed population is concentrated." 

The chief pfoblem facing the receiving countries is how to balance 
the economic prCrhlems that.dre solved by imnr\igration with \\\^ social 
problems that, art^ Created by it. The economic benefits of immiuraUon . 
reai'h a .low and i&ocial tensioT\§ rf^^f:\\ aphjgh in periods of Tow or 
negative, economic growth, ^till, expeljinlpi foreign workers is a rarity 
even ih .the njost ditficult times. .The United States comes perhaps 
closesl of ^Ki\ Western^ industrial' states to such a stance, because a 
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large part of ris immigrant pbpulaHAn cloaked in the shado\y of 
illej^lity and enforcement of forts ^nd to folftw economic trends. 

In Europe, governments have for the mo^t part restrictecj^urthei; entry 

* ol^ workers, arid attempted to increa«>e the attrition rate of the migrant ^ 
population >Vith varioufi incentives to repatriate. France Wa« probably . 

3 one furthest in this- respect, with incentives ranging from sizable 
eparture grants for returning immigrants to att^mpl$ to restrict the 
. entry of migrailt workers' fam\lies and priscrn sojourns for imfliigr^nts' 
awaiting deportation.^^ Even thts carrot-and-stick approach has ' 
•produced relatively few net departures, howerver. Mp<it such pfo^rams 
have proved uns^ifisfactory. So France, Gtrmany; Sweden, and some 
. other European' countries hc^ve accepted the fact fthat rt\any of {heir 

* "guest wbrKers'' are there to stay/^and are' taking steps to aid assimila- 
tion.of the immigrants into the mainstream of the societies. 

The frustration >hat both- sending ^d receiving countries haye Ex- 
perienced* m th^!>iffort to bring migration' urjder control ,artt^vqs tor a 
cooperative approach by both gn^tr^s.' It is extraordiparijly difniult to- 
solve by unilateral me^isurej> a problem' rpbted \n two countries simuU 
taneously. Aware of these problems, the prganisation for' Ecoijipmic 

* CdcJ^eration and DevelopWnt commissioned 4 group bf independent 
experts to study ;he mij^ration %sue. It*r report, issued in 1978, 

* stressed the need formmsultatibn between the sending and receiving 
states. This, recommendation emphasized the need to avoid situations 

* in which one^ country's unilateral acj|lons d^age the interests of 
others through sudden stops or ytar.ts'H^ the demand for and*supply[ 
of labor. Cooi^dinated^ j^lanning, the report argued, would lead to a' 
more K^tibnal Ufte bf labor in general^^ • - 

Even with/tobperative approaches,^ ho^A^er, migration does not pro- 
vide real liolutions to^tTie problem^ that ^ive rt4ie to it, and It creates 
^ts own. set of ililemmas. TFie empUfyment challenge that the develop- 
p . ing^countties face between now and the end of, the century is of such a 
'/\*icate-- nearly a billion jobs needed-tbat emigration cannot provide 
an a^eqyate "safety yalve^' fbr the resulting pA»ssures. Ihe industrial 
couhtrjp will be anle and willing to absorb only a snitttf fraction of 
these future workers. In sending th<i4 fraction, however, the 'source 
countries run the risk otlosing enough of their best and brightest to 
cripple their own development efforts. 
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In many pT the receiving countries, popular ^sentiment against immi- 
gration id rising. Often tfie reasons ai^ xenophobic or overtly racist. 
This tias made it difficult fof reasonable, humane arguments against 
reliance on immigration tq escape the ugly tinge or prejudice. Yet 
there is* scope for legitimate concern about me continuous importation 
of worker^ fo da-society's ill-paid and poorly regarded work, espctially 
if those workers are not allowed the political and economic rignts that 
are t^ken for granted by the citizens of the hgst country. The deliber- 
ate creation of an underprivileged class is bound to have fiegative 
long-term effects on democratic systems, It is likely^o perpetuate a 
retrograde sQcial structure with economically differentiated classes; 
indeed that is otie of the ijiain objects of migration policy in South 
.Africa. The^influx of underprivileged workers also makes it difficult 
to raise' th^^status of job«^ that' have low prestige. Several European 
countries have found whole sectorj> of their economies deserted by 
native workers as^ certain jobs acquire the stigma of belonging to 
immigraDts.*^ 

The lon{?;-term disadvantages of mass migration for both sending and 
receiving ciyjintries shou'la not call forth Dracooiar^measures to seal 
national borders and exclude foreign wbrkers from nationa-l labor 
markets. Such administrative measures have not worked well in the 
past, and tkey often produce serious violations of civil rights. Above 
all, ^they trjal the symptoms rather than the t'at\ses of the migration 
problejjri. |ne real solution^? lie; in labor-intensive development in the 
source coilitrie^i, a restructuring of labor markets in the host coun- 
triee^, andlegalharian income distribution both within and aniong 
countries. * . 
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